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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means “eleven.” 
Eleven images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues 
each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in each 
issue. The artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual 
focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other 
arts and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of 
artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and 
imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Trekking through Ladakh, in the Trans-Himalaya, a region that borders 
India, Tibet, Xinjiang, and northern Pakistan, Madhur Dhingra visited 
Buddhist monasteries in some of the most remote and beautiful 
locations imaginable. A life-long reader of Buddhist philosophy, he 
visited these places both as a student and as an artist, absorbing both 
the scenery and the sacred science. But, most importantly, Dhingra is 
a student of people, a street photographer who brings a new aesthetic 
to his candid images. It is said among photographers that they do not 
“take” pictures, they “make” them. Put another way, this series 
illustrates perfectly the photo-artist's maxim that, “We don't 
photograph things as they are but, rather, as we are.” 


Whether a visitor is practicing, lapsed, or opposed, historically sacred 
places in each culture often provoke a definite emotional response, a 
feel. Sacred places, regardless of sect or faith tradition, seem to each 
evoke a particular emotional response. Whether entry is through the 
carved porticoes and heavy oak doors of a European cathedral, the torii 
of a Shinto temple, or, for some, through an opening in the trees to a 
personal outdoor shrine, there’s a difference between the atmosphere 
within and without. Madhur Dhingra’s images can be seen as an attempt 
to describe something of that feeling. > 


5988S 


Zanskar is the most isolated part of Transhimalaya, a region dotted with Buddhist monasteries. 
Once it was the part of the Guge kingdom in Tibet; it is now an integral part of India. It was a long 
drive from Srinagar to Rangdum Monastry, where | arrived late in the evening, having covered 

a distance of some 350 kilometers in two days. The sun had nearly set and | suddenly witnessed 
a raging sandstorm. The locals of the area said that these sandstorms were regular late-evening 
occurrences. In this image, a young monk hurries his yak home before the sandstorm engulfs 
them. 
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These small suspension bridges, seen all over the Himalayan regions, are the lifeline of Ladakh. 
| stopped my car to photograph this unknown beautiful bridge as a local hurried across to reach 
home late in the evening. 
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Inside a Buddhist monastry, somewhere in Ladakh. | would sit for hours inside these age-old 
monasteries absorbing the peace | found there. Occasionally, the prayer gong would sound and 
its echo would seep deep inside my soul. Filtered light from the high windows and ancient wooden 
doors lent an unearthly beauty to the dark interiors of these monasteries. 
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Constant interaction with brilliant Vedic and Buddhist scholars and philosophers has made me 
understand that the concept of a “Creator God,” as proposed by organized religion, is a childish 
one. It has failed to fully comprehend that unconditioned, non-dual, eternal, omnipresent force. 
God is not a glorified Being sitting somewhere in the universe, directing lives of its people or 
attending to minute details of their day to day operations. We need to understand that the 
“Universal Mind” does not exist separately in the universe — but in it and as it. This image is from 
another monastery in Ladakh. 


The universe was not arbitrarily created by any outside intervention but is self-born and governed 
by the eternal Law of Cause-and-Effect or Karma. Impressions of all objects in the universe lie 
dormant within the inner depths of the Universal Mind, until they become active by the working of 
Karma. They are then projected in our familiar space-time dimension which we know as the 
material world. The universe is not only self-actuating but also self-determining. 


It is basic human desire to search for truth underlying any phenomena mankind cannot explain. 
Religion and science are no different. Both are in constant search to understand and explain the 
mysteries of the universe and nature of reality. 
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| took this image while en route from Kargil to Rangdum village, in the Zanskar valley. | saw 
these girls returning from their school. What attracted me most about them was sheer happiness 
on their faces when they saw me and my camera. Curiosity was written all over their faces. 
They giggled amongst themselves and | could undoubtedly make out it was all about me — a 
total stranger in their village. After a brief hello and bye they all ran back to their homes. 
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‘If there is any religion that would cope with modern scientific needs it would be Buddhism.” 
(Albert Einstein) 


The religion of the future will be a cosmic religion. It should transcend a personal God and 
avoid dogmas and theology. Covering both the natural and the spiritual, it should be based on 
a religious sense arising from the experience of all things, natural and spiritual, as a meaningful 
unity. Buddhism is a religion that has been described as both a philosophy and a science. It is 
a religion whose founder claimed to be neither a god nor a prophet of God, but a man. It was 
the people who later called him “The Awakened One.” This man, through his own efforts and 
his own investigations, discovered the most profound principles of the universe and, then, 
compassionately taught them to others. 
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somewhere in Ladakh, a woman laborer walks the lonely winding road. 
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The hauntingly beautiful Himalayan ranges of Zanskar. With every twist of the road the whole 
perspective of the mountains changes. They seem to be as close as a house seen across the 
road. A farmer grazes his yaks in the foothills. 
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A broad smile greets me as | disturb this monk from his infinite gaze into Eternity. In all 
Buddhist monasteries, as at this monastery in Ladakh, one witnesses a laid back attitude 
towards life. Man totally at peace with his environment. In tune with the basic elements 
of Nature. No goals to accomplish. No targets to achieve!!! 





3813 
What is Shunyata exactly ? 


Shunyata has been one of the most misunderstood terms in the history of philosophy. It has 
been conceived sometimes as the Absolute and sometimes as Pure Nothingness. Often it has 
been identified with truth and, similarly, it has been understood as falsity. Traditionalists insist 
that it is beyond all the categories. On the other hand, the same people would say that shunyata 
is not a transcendent reality. It is just the relativity of all phenomena, the emptiness of all entities. 


Buddhism is not a philosophy of Being. This does not mean that it is a philosophy of Nothingness. 
A philosophy which is based on the enlightenment of the Buddha and a philosophy which teaches 
the doctrine of Prajnaparamita (perfection of wisdom) and Mahakaruna (great compassion) cannot 
be called nihilistic either. If shunyata is neither Being nor Nothingness, then what is it? The answer 
to the question lies in the silence of Buddha. What we can best say about the shunyata is that 

it is unspeakable. The whole of Madhyamakasastra (Verses on the “Middle Way”) is an attempt, 
within the purview of language, to show the unspeakability of the unspoken shunyata. 
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My Take On This Important Question of Shunyata 


Could it just not be possible that what a Vedic seer realized as ‘URUI (Complete) ARTO ARB’ 
and what the Buddhist monk realized as shunyata 2[4UdI (Emptiness) could be the SAME 
STATES, expressed in language which doesn't in itself have the capacity to express IT. 

We need to remember that both the Absolutist's “advait” (completeness) and the Buddhist's 
“shunyata” (emptiness) are their best attempts to express something which in reality is a 

“NO -THING?” Probably both the Vedic seer and the Buddhist monk had realized the same 
State of Pure Consciousness, which is the very essence of the universe, but were viewing it 
differently through their own perspectives. 





Hi, Madhur! Quite a series and quite a journey! 


| have been a spiritual person right from my early childhood. The 
questions about “Existence” have hovered in my mind since then. 
My childhood was turbulent and insecure and, starting with reading 
books about it, it was much later, with a camera in my hand, that | 
started giving form to those spiritual ideas and emotions. 


The concept of “Shunyata” (Sanskrit — 2[-Udl ) first took seed 
during my Merchant Navy days. | was around 19-20 years of age 
then. My ship used to make frequent visits to Sri Lanka. When 
others used to go “merry-making’ ashore, | would frequent the 
Buddhist monasteries there. Sailors and officers on my ship found 
me odd. It is pertinent for me to mention | was just a deck cadet 
getting a stipend of $8 a month and | relied heavily on my senior 
officers for travel and other expenses. Though they expected that | 
would spend whatever they gave me “enjoying myself,” | spent the 
money in travelling to Buddhist monasteries and buying books on 
Buddhism. Life takes strange and unexpected turns. Never had it 
ever occurred to me then that it would take a form as a photo- 
graphic series much later in my life. 


The current pandemic has had me imprisoned in my studio for 
nearly two years now. The same feeling of emptiness and void has 
set in again. | started searching for a unique photographic style that 
| could call entirely my own. Images of Shunyata have come into 
being as a result of that very search. 


Tell more of your origin story — birth, youth, early adult. Any 
surprises or formative experiences early on? 


| was born an only child to my parents in Delhi, into a family torn 
apart by chaos and violence that followed the partition of India and 
Pakistan in the year 1947. The exodus from our ancestral land in 
Pakistan was so sudden and hurried that my family had no choice 
but to flee overnight, leaving everything behind. The only posses- 


sions they carried were the clothes which they wore on their 
bodies. Trains packed with men, women, and children were 
mercilessly hacked to death by Muslim rioters all along the way. 
My father never really recovered from the wounds that Partition 
inflicted upon his psyche. Though | was born much later in Delhi, | 
too inherited or, shall | say, was “made to inherit” those very 
insecurities from my parents and grandparents. These remain with 
me to this date. Emptiness and restlessness have become an 
integral part of me and you will find this reflected in most of my 
images and style. 


| enrolled in college but, restless and bored, | left after the first 
year to join the Merchant Navy. | loved this new experience, 
developed skill at navigation, and was promoted to become the 
navigating officer. During the first year, | never even thought of 
coming back home. | was busy fulfilling my desire to see the world, 
meeting different types of people and experiencing different kinds 
of cultures. | sailed the high seas for about 5 years, but restless- 
ness and void again set in. Novelty had worn off and my temper- 
ament and upbringing was not that of a sailor in most ways. | 
finally decided to call it quits and join the family business which 
was waiting for me to return. My dad was overjoyed at my 
decision. 





Since it was in my blood, | had no problem settling into the business 
environment. Shortly after my 23rd birthday, | got married and soon 
become a father of two adorable children. Earning bread and butter 
for my family made time fly by fast. Nothing was more important 
than bringing up the kids properly with lots of love — something 
which | was deprived of during my childhood days. 


How did you get started in photography? 


Needless to say, restlessness set in again. | was in a dilemma, now 
trying out new ways to end it. | initially tried my hand at learning 
sculpture at Triveni Kala Sangam in Mandi House, New Delhi, but 
soon realized that the medium was not for me. Destiny seemed to 
have other plans for me. | was given an SLR, a basic Ricoh 500, by 
a relative. The camera body had a dial with some numbers and also 
some numbers on the lens about which | had no clue. | joined a 
photography class being held in the basement of the building with 
the sculpture classes which | was already attending. 


The Basic course was about learning the techniques of black & 
white photography. My teacher, Satyasri Ukil, was a dedicated, 
honest, and straightforward teacher. His likes and dislikes purely 
dealt with the merits of the image and not with the person who had 
shot that image. | learned fast under his guidance and he is now a 
dear friend. A few of us (some of them now renowned photog- 
raphers) formed a small team under Ukil, as we still address 
Satyasri today. We shot, developed, and printed the whole day long 
under his supervision. Photography was now no longer a mere 
hobby but a frenzy; we found a medium in which we all wanted to 
excel. | soon set up my own small darkroom in my kitchen and 
would develop and print negatives all night long. 


Your pro career started with product photography. 


My first breakthrough came from the agency Ogilvy & Mather 
whose creative head was Benoy Mitra. He just happened to be at 
the colour lab where my photo portfolio of landscapes from my 
treks in the Garhwal Himalayas was being printed. He saw my 


work and quietly handed me his card, asking me to see him at the 
agency. | was overjoyed, for this was breakthrough | needed 

desperately. | soon started getting assignments from major Delhi- 
based advertising agencies. 
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My Tent 
| started getting bored from shooting the same mountains, 
products, and fashion over and over. | now needed to express 
myself in a different way. | started shooting people on the streets 
and held my first solo exhibition, titled “Where Man Meets God,” in 
1998, at the India International Center, a renowned art center. A 
preview was held at Art Konsult, a famous art gallery in New Delhi. 
This exhibition was widely acclaimed and covered by all major 
newspapers of India. | now have 25 years of photography behind 
me. 


Talk about your creativity. Where do your ideas come from? 


Shooting people on the streets has always fascinated me. Those 
strange and unknown faces with their uncharted expressions and 
emotions enthral me to my very core. Going closer and closer to 
the chaos on the Indian streets, until | myself become a part of 
very chaos | want to shoot, has led me to capture my most 
memorable images. Each of my pictures needs to tell a story on 


its own and also be a part of a larger story to make them both 
coherent. | have never had any interest in singular images no matter 
how good they might be. | love spontaneously created moments 
and real emotions, use them to create strong artistic images, and 
then weave them into a strong storyline. Words and images then 
become a formidable pair in conveying what | need to say. 


How has your work changed over time? 


The first work that | found satisfying came from my trek to Tapovan 
in Garhwal Himalayas. The year was 1996 and the trek was so 
arduous that it nearly took my life. That work now seems childish but 
it was the turning point and made me a photographer. My work in 
advertising campaigns in Delhi marked a step up for the scope of 
my work, but boredom led me to shooting people on the streets. 
Initially, | was enthralled by realism — always waiting for "the decisive 
moment.” Now, what initially started as stark realism has given way 
to abstract, impressionist, and painterly imagery. Waiting endlessly 
for the decisive moment does not attract me anymore. | now like to 
blur out images, faces, expressions and create movement of my 
own way. Many times | use an intentional camera movement 
technique in which | experiment with slow shutter speeds, varying 
from 1/10 second to 1/30 second, combined with a horizontal or 
vertical movement of the camera. The recent lockdown (which still 
continues) has helped in evolving a style that | can call unique and 
entirely my own. Shunyata is the first series in this new work and 
style. 


Your initial, in-camera exposure is only a start. Your images 
then get further development in the digital darkroom. 


What excites me most is trying to get to the viewer the emotion | 
want to convey in whichever way | can. | have no fixed way in which 
| process my images. | just follow my heart. | process the images, 
keeping in mind the mood and aesthetics of that particular image, 
using brushes, smudges, light, and painterly effects to reach my 
visualized image. The lighting effect is mostly taken into consid- 
eration at the shooting stage depending on what mood | want to 


create. Going very close to the subject remains an integral part of 
my style. | can never ever forget Robert Capa’s famous saying, “If 
your photos aren’t good enough, you're not close enough.” Frankly 
speaking, | would have great difficulty in duplicating a second 
image exactly to match the first one. 
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The Dance Eternal 


With a heavily edited piece, how do you tell when it’s done? 


That restlessness, emptiness, and a void are always at play no 
matter how | approach my images. | have no preconceived ideas 
on how | would end up editing a particular image. Each image is 
different and my treatment of that image goes accordingly. | am 
very intuitive in this process and simply follow my heart. It is 
something like playing with a jigsaw puzzle. Somewhere in my 
mind, | have a rough image and then | start playing with the tools 
at my disposal until there comes a time when something in me 
says “Stop...this is it.” | then leave that edited image for a while 
without looking at it. After several days, when | relook at that very 
image, | find that, invariably, | need to make finer adjustments. 
This process takes place 2-3 times until | am finally done. 


Does "finished" mean "printed?" 


There is no doubt — no digital format gives the photographer the 
pleasure that seeing his work in a printed form provides. You can 
call it old-fashioned but that’s the truth. | cannot give a reason for 
this; it is an emotional response. All the same, | also now have 
learned to live and survive in this digital era. 


What role does the Internet — social media, web galleries, 
electronic publication — play in your plan? 


The Internet is an important tool in these current times. But person- 
ally, | don't stretch it too far. | have a website where | display my 
work and email is the basic source through which | communicate. 
This is the way my work gets shown to people who really maitter. | 
don’t go berserk on Instagram or Facebook, running a rat race and 
looking out for ‘Likes and Followers.” | would rather focus on 
creating images than run this never-ending race. 


Where do you go for editorial advice? Are you part of an arts 
community, formal or informal? 


Nope. | am not socially active; to some extent you can well call me 
a recluse. Most of my time is spent in creating images. 


The only thing | trust or ask for input is my own heart. With 
everybody else there are just opinions. My art is “My Being.” All art 
is a fall out of the experiences, conditions, environment, and 
thoughts an artist gets surrounded by or surrounds himself with. 
These are personal and unique. Nobody else can wear the same 
shoes as those of the artist himself. The artist, himself, is the only 
one who can really judge an artist. 


Among all the photos you have seen, is there one that you 
would have liked to make? The one that strikes the perfect 
chord? 


There have been different photographers who have influenced my 
work at different times. Henri Cartier-Bresson was a great influence 


on my work when | was doing street photography in its purest 
form. | followed the work of Frank Andree for quite some time 
until | developed my own abstract street photography. But Robert 
Capa and his advice about "getting close," as shown well by the 
extraordinary image below, continue to be enduringly meaningful 
to me. 





©Robert Capa 


| keep wondering how he managed to go so close to the soldier and 
still able to shoot the intensity of the expression on the soldier’s 
face without distracting him. This photograph was taken on Omaha 
Beach on D-day in German-occupied France on June 6, 1944. 


Capa's work was decidedly socially-conscious. Do you see 
your work and ideas as political in any way? 


My work does have a social relevance. In today’s world, we are all 
living in isolated existence. Due to our selfish interests, we have 
stopped seeing "Broader Design." All we want is to extract — extract 
from nature, its people, its animals, and whatever else is useful that 
crosses our self-centered paths. Spirituality teaches us we are 


all connected. We just can’t be selfish any more. We need to give 
back to nature what we take from it. Otherwise nature is now going 
to hit us back very hard. In a nutshell, we are all entangled both 
physically and spiritually. The sooner we learn this the better it will 
be for mankind. 


Is there a place you dream to go? To which you want to 
return? An image or project you dream of doing? 


Yes. As | am still in the process of shooting different stories for my 
current series, my dream is to drive down the whole range of Indian 
Himalayas — Lahaul — Spiti — Himchal Pradesh — Uttarakhand — 
Nepal — Sikkim — Bhutan — Arunchal Pradesh. 
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What about the future? Are there plans, projects, or programs 
underway or planned that we can help to advertise? 


The Shunyata project continues. | have been rigorously reading, 
researching, and shooting ever since this group of images was 
completed, refining both my images and my thoughts in my 
continuing personal search for a meaning to life. 


The year 2022 should hopefully bring in the culmination of my 
thoughts and images in the form of a coffee table book which is 
titted Entangled. An unedited manuscript is in the ‘BOOKS’ section 
of my website. 


Life for me as a photographer continues............. 


Thank you very much, Madhur. Where can we go to keep up 
with your art and your quest? 


Here are my links: 


Website: httos:/www.madhurdhinara.com 
Email: madhurdhingraimages at gmail dot com 


Buy Dek Unu in Print 
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Back issues in print from Dek Unu's 


catalog are available for sale at 
NAXefe |i elte www.magcloud.com. 
Search for Dek Unu Magazine 
and browse or search by name for 


past featured artist-photographers. 


Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 


Dek Unu Magazine, a division of Dek Unu Arts, publishes and promotes fine art photography as a not-for-profit entity located 
at 1618 San Silvestro Drive, Venice, Florida, United States of America. Dek Unu Magazine, ©2018 - 2022 Dek Unu Arts, all 
rights reserved. Unless noted copyrights for included images are owned by the artists and used by permission. 


Dek Unu Magazine publishes eleven monthly editions online at https://www.dekunumag.com and in print on demand through 
Magcloud, a division of Blurb, Inc. Please see guidelines for submissions at https://www.dekunumag.com/submit and direct 
questions regarding the publication process to dekunumag@gmail.com. Other correspondence: dekunuarts@gmail.com. 





